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Discovery of the most Hincient Temple at Thebes. 


(By M. Epovarp NaviLLe anp Mr. H. R. HALt.) 


The excavations carried on by the Egypt Exploration Fund 
from 1893 to 1896, following those of Mariette, in the temple of 
Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes are well known to every winter 
visitor to Egypt. After four years of excavation, the beautiful 
temple which was erected by the Queen Hatshepsu or Hatasu 
of the XVIIIth dynasty (8. c. 1500) was entirely cleared of the 
chaotic mounds of rubbish and Coptic walls which almost hid 
it from view. But after the conclusion of the excavations an 
unexplored space still remained to the south of the temple, 
and between it and the southern horn of the semicircle of 
cliffs which rise at the back of Deir-el-Bahari. This space was 
also covered by confused mounds of rubbish. During the past 
winter season of 1903-4 the systematic exploration of this un- 
touched tract has been begun by us, working on behalf of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and has already met with a success 
which promises well for further work on the same site. The 
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net result of the work of excavation has been the discovery of 
another temple, side by side with the great building of Hat- 
shepsu; this is the most ancient shrine yet discovered at 
Thebes, being the funerary temple or mortuary chapel of the 
King Mentuhetep Neb-kheru-ra, of the XIth dynasty (B.c. 2500). 
Fragments of architraves, &c., bearing the name of this King 
had previously been found at Deir-el-Bahari by MM. Mariette, 
Maspero, and Brugsch Bey, so that it had always been known 
that an XIth dynasty building had existed hereabouts. Also 
some fragments of octagonal sandstone columns, lying on the 


rubbish, had been conjectured to belong to this building, and 
the present excavations have shown this conjecture to be cor- 
rect. But the precise position and nature of the building itself 
were unknown until now. 

It is in an unexpectedly good state of preservation, and is, 
as far as can as yet be seen, the best preserved of the few 


Egyptian temples which can show any buildings 2m sttu which 
are older than the time of the XVIIIth dynasty. The remark- 
able pyramid-temple at Abiisir, near Cairo, excavated by Dr. 
Borchardt for the German Oriental Society, is older, dating 
from the Vth dynasty, but is not so well preserved. Further, 
the newly-found temple has already yielded results of great 
importance to our knowledge of Egyptian art and architecture. 


A large number of the sculptured slabs which once adorned 
the walls of its pillared hall, some in good preservation, others 
fragmentary, have been found among the ruins. These origin- 
ally depicted the coronation of the King in whose honor it 
was built, his reception of the magnates and chief warriors of 
his Court and of tribute bearers, his servants driving the cattle 
belonging to the domain of his temple and cutting down reeds 


to build boats with, the procession of funeral boats on the 
Nile—all scenes appropriate to the ante-chamber of a Royal 
tomb at that period. These reliefs vary in artistic quality ; 
some are of the rough style which has usually been supposed 
typical of the work of the XIth dynasty, but others are of very 
good work, equal to the best XIIth dynasty, delicate in touch 


and at the same time bold and free in style. It cannot be 
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doubted that these excavations will teach us very much that 
was not known before with regard to the development of art 
under the XIth dynasty. We may also learn new historical 
facts with regard to this dynasty, of which very little is known ; 
for instance, the true order of the Kings, which is as yet uncer- 
tain, may be made clearer to us. 

Further, the aspect of the new temple forces us to modify 
various speculations which have been made with regard to the 
origin of the peculiar style in which the great temple of Deir- 
el-Bahari, that of Hatshepsu, was built. One of the greatest 
charms of this temple is the unconventionality of its design, 
with its ramps, or ascent leading up from court to court, its 
colonnades on either side of the ramps, and its simple “ proto- 
Doric” columns, like those of the tombs at Beni Hasan. 
Hitherto this design has been unparalleled in Egypt, and 


various theories have been propounded to account for it. It 


has been supposed that the great Queen wished to model her 
temple on the terraced hills of Somaliland (Punt), from which 
her famous naval expedition.brought back the strange animals 
and plants, the frankincense and myrrh, which are depicted on 
the walls of her temple. The real explanation has only come 
to light with the discovery of the temple of Mentuhetep. This 
was built on an artificially squared rock-platform, approached 
by an inclined ramp, flanked by colonnades (only one has as 
yet been excavated). The pillars of the colonnade are of the 
same square form as those of Hatshepsu’s lower colonnades, 
and its sculptured facing-wall has the same batter or slope as 
have Hatshepsu’s. Further, the pillars of the temple-hall on 
the platform are of the “proto-Doric” type of those of Hat- 


shepsu’s upper collonades, the Shrine of Anubis, &c.; the only 
difference*®being that they are eight-sided, while Hatshepsu’s 
are sixteen-sided. We are now reminded that the “ proto- 
Doric” column is unknown after the Middle Empire, except in 
Hatshepsu’s temple, whereas its most typical form is found in 
the XIIIth dynasty tombs at Beni Hasan, and it occurs in 


other early tombs ; further, we find a modification of it used 
as a decorative motive in the “proto-Doric” pillar form com- 
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monly given to the central supports of the head-rests which 
are found in tombs of the Vth and VIth dynasties. It is, in 
fact, typically early. The conclusion is obvious ; Hatshepsu’s 
architects simply imitated and enlarged upon the design of the 
older temple of Mentuhetep which had already existed at Deir-el- 
Bahari for a thousand years before they began their work ; for 
some reason they chose, instead of building in the style of their 
time, to imitate an XIth dynasty temple; the great temple of 
Deir-el-Bahari was then simply a magnificent piece of archaism. 

Since Hatshepsu copied her temple from one of the XIth 
dynasty, a further interesting possibility presents itself. Hat- 
shepsu’s expedition to Punt is the only one known to us at the 
comparatively late period of the New Empire ; all other known 
relations between Egypt and Punt are confined to the period 
between the Vth and XIth dynasties. Mentuhetep Sankhkara, 
a follower of Neb-kheru-rad on the throne, sent an expedition 
to Punt. It may well be that Hatshepsu’s expedition was 
merely an echo of those of Sankhkara and jhis predecessors ; 
she copied the XIth dynasty in her temple building, and 
carried her archaistic tendencies so far as to imitate them also 
in sending an expedition to Punt. These results are impor- 
tant. The new discovery explains why Hatshepsu’s architects, 
instead of building in the exact centre of the circus of Deir-el- 
Bahari, crammed the new temple up against the: northern 
slope of the cliffs, leaving the great space to the south which 
has seemed unoccupied until this season’s work. We now see 
that they were compelled to do this by the presence, which we 
moderns had hardly suspected, of the older temple at Deir-el- 
Bahari. This temple, the newly discovered one, certainly 
existed side by side with the new temple of Hatshepsu, 
throughout the XVIIIth dynasty, and did not fall into ruin 
until the Ramesside period or later. One of the pillars of the 
hypostyle hall bears the royal label of a Rameses. The relief- 
slabs of the hall and the pillars of the colonnade are covered 
with Ramesside graffiti, both written and incised, and the 
colonnade seems indeed to have been used as a sort of school 
or practice-ground for young scribes and decorators. This 
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would hardly have been tolerated if the building had still been 
in good repair, so that we can date its decadence with some 
certainty to the Ramesside period. 

As it was, in order to obtain room for their temple at all, 
Hatshepsu’s architects were compelled to plant its upper plat- 
form, and the shrine of the goddess Hathor adjoining, right 
on the top of part of the temenos-wall of the older temple. 
This comes out from under the XVIIIth dynasty building and 
passes along masking the face of the cliff, till it joins, at a re- 
markably acute angle, the facing-wall of the platform of the 
XIth dynasty temple. This platform, which was originally 
about 15 ft. to 18 ft. high, is separated from the Hathor shrine 
of Hatshepsu’s temple by an open court some 60 ft. broad. Its 
facing-wall, of remarkably fine stonework, reminding one of 
Knossos and of the nearly contemporary walls of Dashur in its 
general effect, and far superior to anything of the kind in Hat- 
shepsu’s temple, is about 120 ft. long, running nearly east and 
west, roughly parallel with the latter temple. The platform is 
rectangular; its eastern side is cut off vertically like the 
northern side, and the facing-wall follows its right-angled turn 
round into the colonnade. The stone pavement of the colon- 
nade is perfectly preserved; it is 68 ft. long and 14 ft. wide. 
Of its columns, which originally numbered 24, disposed in two 
parallel rows of 12 each, the row nearest the platform is com- 
plete. The columns, which are alittle over 2 ft. square, were 
originally 11 ft. or 12 ft. high. They are broken off short at a 
height of from 4 ft. to 7 ft. above the ground. The ramp at 
the southern end of the cotonnade has not yet been ex- 
cavated. This ramp led up to a great entrance gate on the 
platform, of which the original finely polished red granite 
threshold, measuring 9 ft. by 5 ft., was discovered in position 
with its door-socket, &c. This gate leads directly into the 
hypostyle hall of octagonal “ proto-Doric” columns which has 
already been mentioned. These pillars are small and thin; 
they are about 2 ft. 6in. in diameter, and rest upon circular 
bases 4 ft. across. The bases of all are in position, but of the 
pillars themselves only a few remain; the highest (now 
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covered up again for the summer) is about 9 ft. high. Each 
bears the royal titles of King Mentuhetep, as do also the square 
columns of the colonnade below, and, like these also, they are 
made, not of white limestone which was used for the facing- 
walls and relief blocks of the temple and for the similar 
columns of Hatshepsu’s temple, but of a gray sandstone which 
seems to have been specially affected by Mentuhetep Neb- 
kheru-ra; we find it also in work of his at Abydos. There 
seem to have been eight rows of columns on either-side of the 
central axis of the hall; the inter-columniation is very narrow, 
measuring only 7 ft. from centre to centre. The half-width 
of the platform from the northern corner to the central axis is 
about 80 ft. The hall was surrounded by a thick wall of lime- 
stone, which was decorated with the reliefs already mentioned. 
On the facing-wall of the colonnade below remain the only re- 
liefs still in their original position. They represent a proces- 
sion of boats. 

Only the north-eastern corner of the platform has as yet 
been uncovered; there remains therefore much important 
work to be done, which, it is hoped, will produce results even 
more important than those gained in the present season’s work. 
Several tombs of the XIth-XIIth dynasty, in the court and on 
the platform, were opened in the course of the work. Though 
violated by tomb-robbers, probably in Ramesside times, they 
have yielded objects typical of interments of the period, in 
good condition. 

Many minor objects were found in the course of the excava- 
tions, including workmen’s tools of the Ramesside period, 
baskets, mats, &c., numbers of ex-votos of wood, bronze, and 
faience originally dedicated in the Hathor shrine of the great 
temple, and thrown, when broken or useless, by the priests 
into the court between the two temples, which seems to have 
served as a dust heap, anda number of Coptic ostraka thrown 
out from the later deity. The two most important of these ob 
jects are the following—(1) A fragment of a stele mentioning 
a priest of the temple Khut-asu or Akhet-dasut, which we know 
to be the name of Neb-kheru-ra’s tomb, found intact by the in- 
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spectors of tombs in the reign of Rameses IX. The presump- 
tion is that the new funerary temple is A#het-dsut, which has 
not yet been identified. (2) A headless figure of a dignitary of 
the court of a Hyksos or Shepherd King, Aapehti, a monarch 
who is otherwise only known from a contemporary scarab in 
the British Museum and a remarkable monument of the XI Xth 
dynasty, discovered by Mariette at Tanis, which is dated in the 
“4ooth year” of King Setdapehti Nubti, and is therefore known 
as the “Tablet of 400 Years.” It had been supposed, on 
account of the peculiar nature of the mention of this king on 
this monument, that he was not a king at all, but merely the 


god Set, but the newly discovered inscription seems to prove 
his historical existence. 


Papyri trom Magdola, in the Fayoum. 


Tue remarkable recovery of Greek and Latin papyriin Egypt, 
that has perhaps been the most important item of progress in 


ancient archzeology and history of the past decade, has from time 
to time been recorded in Brexra, and the discoveries of such 
documents been shortly described. 

Subscribers to the Greco-Roman branch of the “ Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund” have been furnished with the annual volumes in 
which by far the most valuable series of papyri have been pub- 
lished; whilst the Vienna Corpus of the Rainier Papyri, the 
British Museum Catalogue of Greek Papyri, edited by Mr. Kenyon, 
and the Griechische Urkunden, of Berlin, provide ample material 
for the future historian and philologist. 

Both the explorers and decipherers have hitherto been in 
almost all cases British or German, though a Frenchman, M. 
Revillout, has devoted some time to this branch of study, and 
edited the first reproduction of the famous “ oration of Hyperides 
against Athenogenes.” However, France, desiring to emulate 
the achievements of other nations, has now fairly entered the 
field of papyrology, having enabled M. Jouguet to excavate for 
these records of the past in the Fayoum, and after publishing 
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some preliminary specimens of his finds in the Comptes Rendus 
of the Academie des Inscriptions he is giving full copies of a series 
of valuable legal records in greek texts of the Ptolemaic period, 
in the Bulletin de Correspondence Hell‘ningue. All these writ- 
ings are preserved, like the celebrated Petrie Papyri, upon the 
layers of papyri forming the cartonage of mummy cases. These 
latter it may be imagined have to be most carefully moistened, 
and the layers of papyri, of which they are formed, most tenderly 
separated, so that as far as possible the thin strips of this fragile 
vegetable writing material used in their construction shall be so 
little damaged that their literary contents remain legible. Not- 
withstanding every precaution their origin necessarily renders 
them more or less fragmentary, but many of those now presented 
to us by M. Jouguet are for all intents and purposes complete. 
For it must be borne in mind that by means of many hundreds of 
similar mutilated documents the legal phraseology of the period 
is thoroughly understood, so the lacunz can be filled in almost 
with certainty. Just as with Greek and Latin inscriptions, our 
knowledge of their style and abbreviations, and the dialects em- 
ployed, derived from the thousands of texts now edited, enables 
epigraphists to make readable sense of fragmentary words that 
half a century ago would have been regarded as hopeless. 

In M M. Pierre Jouguet’s and Gustave Lefebore’s article they 
continually appeal to similar texts deciphered and translated by 
Prof. Mahaffy and Messrs. Smyley, Grenfell and Hunt, as the 
basis of their own renderings, whilst Mr. Kenyon and Herr 


Wilcken are also frequently quoted upon various contestable 
points. 


The Ptolemaic cemetery from which the mummy cases came 
that have preserved these ancient documents for our age of 
historic enquiry is situated in the Fayoum, at Médinet-en-Nahas, 
a village, M. Jouguet proceeds to prove by the publication of an 
inscription, is identical with the Magdola of the Fayoum province, 
mentioned in several papyri from neighboring towns. 

The persons whose names appear in the documents are in several 
cases the same as those occurring in the “ Petrie Papyri from the 
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nearby village of Gurob and their date, the third century B. C. 
is consequently the same. 


See J. Offord, ‘‘ The Megdol Towers of Egypt and Palestine, American 
Antiquarian, 1903. 


The Macedonian officer, Pythangelos, who is often spoken of 
in the Petrie papyri, is the celebrated commander of that name 
under the Ptolemies, Philadelphus and Euergetes. In one of the 
new documents we find his son Ptolemy, described as associated 
with his parent in the command of troops. 

It would not interest readers of Bisi1a to enter into a discus- 
sion of the names and duties of the various functionaries to be 
found in these papyri. For instance, there are no less than six 
different classes of Epistates spoken of. Neither would a disser- 
tation upon the varied legal phraseology be welcome, but our 
remarks will be confined to a summary of the contents of this 
first series of these documents, to be edited in France in recent 
times. 


The first papyrus given is so well preserved that its contents 


are capable of complete restoration. It is a petition from a certain 
Ptolemy, a reservist soldier, who having been detained for two 
years in Alexandria upon business, apparently connected with a 
law suit, had left his area of 371 “aroures” of land, no doubt a 
grant to him as a veteran for his services, and it seemed made no 
arrangement for having it let during his absence. Probably in 
order to secure the government obtaining taxes from it, the “fiscal” 
let half of it the first year to another soldier named Polemon. 
The second year this personage without the formality of permis- 
sion of the “fiscal” had united with a comrade, one Aristomachos, 
cultivated all the farm and gathered the harvest. It would seem 
also that during the first year Polemon had worked all the land 
although also arranging with the “ fiscal’ for permission to utilise 
the moiety. 

Ptolemy therefore claimed rent from him for half his domain 
for the first year and from him and Aristomachos, for the whole 
for the second year. To prevent dispute he claimed only the 
usual average rent customary in the district of one “artabe’’ of 


wheat per “aroure” per annum. 
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The trespassers however, disputed payment, and as in the 
papyrus under discussion he appeals to his sovereign to grant him 
justice and as he has been so long delayed and put to so much 
trouble requests that his debtors shall be now compelled to pay 
in cash at the rate of 4 drachmes per aroure. 

Some minor matters appear on the document such as that 
Ptolemy’s laborers seem to have been made to work for the 
intruders, and that he puts in a claim for his two debtors to hand 
over to him enough seed grain for the next crop. 

The next papyrus has its text also practically perfect ; it isa 
petition by a lady, named Podris, to obtain an injunction restrain- 
ing someone from erecting a wall which would shut off from her 
domain a piece of ground whereon her late husband had erected 
a small chapel of worship. 

The interest of the manuscript lies in the curious fact that the 
deity in whose honor the edifice had been built was the Syrian 
Aphrodite. This is the first time the cult of the celebrated Dea 
Syria has been found in Egypt. - At Delos, however, she has 


been stated in inscriptions to be identical with Isis, and in later 


times, she, together with Isis and Cybele, were worshipped con- 
jointly at Rome. 


The next document chiefly concerns three personages who 
were almost certainly Jews, for their names were Gaddzos, 
Onias and Theodotus, the latter being probably a Hebrew theo- 
phoric name transposed into its Greek equivalent. The legal 
dispute the contents are concerned with relate to certain land 
which one Demetrios had let to the trio of worthies upon terms 
which they allege he endeavored to evade. 

Another papyrus is a statement of charge of theft, in the 
borough of Pelusium, of a sickle, an axe and 20 drachmes of 
copper money. The plaintiff and defendant had been friends 
until a certain lady, Theodotes, spread discord between them. 

Next we have a female hierophant, a sort of temple guardian 
of a small sanctuary of Isis, in the Athena borough, begging that 
the Isieion wherein she officiated might be repaired before it fell 
into utter ruin. No doubt with the object of having the building 
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preserved in which she obtained her livelihood. This Athena 
village is known from other papyri. 

The eleventh manuscript given from this collection no longer 
concerns the “cleruchs”’ or military settlers, but is a letter from 
the captain of a large Nile boat, which vessel had been damaged 
by a tempest, and had been taken into the river port of the 
Arsinoite nome. There the commander, or superintendent of 
the cargo, had asked the directors of the public granaries to refil 
the vessel with corn and this papyrus contains the requisition 
setting forth the cause for it, because it appears that the boat 
should have, but for the storm, proceeded higher up the river to 
another district for its cargo. The Editors think it was part of 
the river fleet that fetched, from the granaries of upper Egypt, 
the provisions for the populous city of Alexandria. 

Document number fourteen is interesting. It appears that a 
young man Sopolis, legally still an “infant” had succumbed to 
the wiles of a lady of demi mondaine position, at Crocodilopolis 
so far, as to lend, or guarantee for her a loan of 1000 drachmes. 
Sopolis’ father having heard of the affair begs the Demo, the 
lady and all the parties concerned, as witness, or money lender, 
be ordered to come before the “ strategos”’ for adjudication as to 
rescission of the contract and probably for punishment. The 
texts summarised above are the most complete in point of nara- 
tive, from this little collection. But for their antiquity and 
peculiarities of language and legal forms, they would not be of 
much value, but they afford a very fair specimen of the descrip- 
tion of documents, apart from the few really literary papyri 
containing portions of the works of lost classic authors, which are 
being recovered in hundreds every year in Egypt. 

JosEPH OFFORD. 


The Eguptians in Palestine 1500 to 1450 B. @. 


In the volume of Bisiea for 1903 at page 234 in an article 
upon “Recent Discoveries in Egypt and Palestine” it was ex- 
explained that various Egyptain relics had been found in 
Palestine tending to confirm the presence of the Egyptains in 
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that country at the time stated.in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, 
that they had garrisons there. During last year further ad- 
ditions to this evidence have been brought to light. 

The most valuable of these are the tablets recovered from the 
ruins at Taanach, by an Austrian exploration party under Herr 
Sellin. These records have now been edited by Dr. Hrozny. 
In script and style they belong to the same family of documents 


as the Tel-el-Amarna texts and they are certainly of the same 
date. Both are letters addressed to one Istar-wasur who was 
probably governor of Taanach. The first of them refers to the 
education of his daughter who is being trained in the district 
of Rubute, which was in South Palestine near Gath, and Gezer. 
It is a place frequently alluded to in the Tel-el-Amarna dis- 
patches. 


The second letter is from a person named Ahi-Iawi. It 
speaks of a certain Biritpi. Dr. Peiser, who has commented 
upon these two tablets, thinks Biritpi is a Taanach form of 
writing Buridya, a known governor of Megiddo. Also that 
Ahi-Iawi, is meant for Ia-pa-hi the Lord of Gezer mentioned 
in the old collection of Amarna texts. 


It will be remembered by all who have studied the Tel-el- 
Amarna Tablets, that Abed-heba governor of the district of 
Jerusalem mentions Askalon having given provisions, if not 
more direct help, to the Egyptain garrison’s chief foes the 
Habiri, and asks the Pharaoh to punish the governor of 
Askalon, showing that that city was supposed to be an 
appanage of Egypt in the reign of Amenophis III and IV. 

Last year strong corroboration of this was produced by the 
finding at Ascalon of a royal Scarab with the cartouche of 
Queen Tii, wife of Amenophis III, and mother of Amenophis 
IV. This lends additional value to the discovery in 1893 at 
Gerfra, in Palestine, of vases bearing the cartouche of Ameno- 


phis III. “The Scarab of a follower of the King” belonging to 


some Egyptian official mentioned as being found at Jerusalem 
some twelve months ago, in my essay in BisLea last year is 
another monument of the same series. 
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In his recent work “The First of Empires’’ Mr. St. Chad 


Boscawen erroneously states no other tablets allied to those of 
Tel-el-Amarna have been found; forgetting the one acquired 
by the “‘ Palestine Exploration Fund ” explorers at Lachish, and 
those from Taanach. ‘Two others have lately came to light in 
Egypt itself, and been published by Pére Scheil in the “ Bulle- 
tin” of the French Archeological School at Cairo. One is to 


the Pharaoh from Assur-uballat King of Assyria from whom a 


letter was found at Tel-el-Amarna with the large collection of 
tablets there. 

Another is a letter from a petty Palestine governor- whose 
name isnew. Yabisar.* Full translations of these have been 
given in this year’s “‘ American Antiquarian.” 


Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum. 


The news of the discovery within the large concrete base. 
which probably belongs to the equestrian statue of Domitiant 
of a block of travertine containing, in a nearly square cavity, 
five specimens of prehistoric pottery, created a considerable 


sensation in archeological circles. Recently Commendatore 


Boni, in searching for traces of the inaugural ceremonies which 
he supposed had been observed when the monument was dedi- 
cated, came upon a slab of travertine embedded some 3 ft 
deep in the concrete of the base. The slab was 4 ft. square 
and 1 ft. thick, and on its removal the next day it was found 


that it covered the block of travertine already referred to, 
which was of the same dimensions, and contained, in a cavity 
of slightly trapezoidal shape, the sides of which are each 2 ft. 


*Yabi sar might mean ‘‘ Jahveh is King;” but the determinative prefix 
of divinity is absent. JOSEPH OFFORD. 
+The discovery of a hole in the centre of the base, which would have 
served to contain a support for the body of the horse, has rendered the 
attribution of the base of this statue more probable, for hitherto it was a 
little hard to see how the three shallow cavities in the blocks of travertine, 
in which the hoofs were supposed to have been fixed, could have been a 


sufficient foundation for so great a weight as a bronze equestrian statue 
about six times life-size. 
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in length and the depth 1 ft., five pots, which resemble very 
closely those which have been, and are still being, discovered 


in the prehistoric cemetery close to the temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina. One of them is globular, red, with straited 
sides ; another is a small black amphora with a double spiral 
incised decoration ; two others are small black cups, with in- 
cised decoration ; while the fifth is, to borrow an everyday 
analogy, of the shape of a clotted cream pot, yellowish, with 
bands of red painted upon it, and one small handle in the 
upper part. 

The vases were left zz sttu for a few days, and then removed 
one by one in the presence of the King of Italy, who has taken 
a considerable interest in the present excavations. In the 
largest was found a piece of unrefined gold, but a few pieces of 
pitch and some fragments of tortoise shell were the only other 
objects that were detected in the earth in which the vases were 
embedded. 

The meaning of the discovery is anything but clear. Com- 
mendatore Boni believes the vases to have been placed in the 
stone at the ceremony of the inauguration of the monument 
—the laying of the foundation stone, as we should call it—and 
the custom would thus be one of those which has come down 
to us from very early times. It is perhaps curious that no 


“coins of the realm” should have been found; copies of con 
temporary newspapers we could not expect. But there are 
more serious objections. In the first place, could an equestrian 
statue of an emperor be regarded as a sacred building, and 
therefore be “inaugurated” with solemn rites? And, in the 
second place, how came these prehistoric vases to be available 
at the time of Domitian? 

We should have to suppose that a store of them was pre- 
served by the priests for use on such occasions. We know 
that the szmpuvium Nume (King Numa’s sacrificial bowl, 
which was made of rough earthenware, and black in color) 
continued to be an object of veneration for many centuries, 
and the brotherhood of the Arvales, one of the most ancient of 
the priesthoods, prayed and sacrificed to vases which had come 
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down to them from remote antiquity. In fact, when excava- 
tions were made on the site of their sacred grove in 1868, some 
fragments of undoubtedly prehistoric pottery were discovered 
which may have belonged to some of these very objects of 
veneration. 

We are told that they were extremely like the specimens 
which had come to light in the primitive cemeteries of the 
Alban Hills, and utterly dissimilar from the pottery of a later 
date, which was habitually found in the excavations of Rome 
and its neighborhood, (It is, however, to be noticed that they 
were not found in any part of the sacred buildings, but in an 


underground chamber, the character of which is not more 
nearly defined.) 


This fact is of considerable weight in connection with the 
present discovery, but there is a certain amount of difference 
between the preservation of prehistoric pottery as an object of 
worship and the existence of a stock of it which was available 
for use when required for inaugural purposes. If, on the other 
hand, we suppose that vases of this primitive nature were still 


manufactured (even for sacred purposes alone, for which in 
several cases, ¢.g., in the worship of Vesta, the use of earthen- 
ware vessels always formed part of the prescribed ritual) in 
the rst century, a. D., we are in danger of upsetting the whole 


of our chronological system of the development of the potter's 
art. 


It is not that the secret had necessarily been lost. Com- 
mendatore Boni, after many experiments in order to find out 
how the ancients had made it, was able to imitate the pre- 
historic pottery almost exactly—so exactly in fact, that he was 
obliged to date the pots he had made in order to avoid con- 
fusion! But such a survival of a primitive style of manufac- 
ture would be difficult to admit, from what we know of the 
development of art and decoration in Rome. 

Another theory has been suggested by Professor Barnabei, 
the ex-director of the Department of Antiquities, in one of the 
daily papers (Giornale a’ [talia, April 2), and merits considera- 
tion. Further investigations on the south-west side of the 
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base have revealed the presence of a portion of a human 
skeleton at a very considerable depth below the level of the 
Forum of the Imperial time, and below many different strata, 
each representing a period of human life, so that it would seem 
that here there had been a burial-ground at some remote date. 
Is it not possible that in the course of the construction of the 
base the workmen came upon a prehistoric tomb, and, out of 
respect for the dead, enclosed the vases from it in the solid 
concrete mass? But, it may well be asked what happened to 
the remains of the deceased? for no ashes and no bones were 
found in any of the vases. Professor Barnabei’s explanation, 
therefore, cannot be treated as altogether satisfactory ; but, as 
we have seen, Commendatore Boni’s is open to certain objec- 
tions also. In the meantime, the discovery remains one of the 
most mysterious of the many inexplicable finds that have been 
made during the present excavations. 

Between the base of which we have been speaking and the 
temple of the deified Julius Caesar there has come to light the 
concrete base of another statue, of similar construction. In 
both cases the concrete, which was below the ground level, has 
been allowed to set between planks supported by vertical 
beams, and has not been faced in any way. Remains of the 
wood itself may, in fact, often be seen in such concrete con- 
structions, and the marks it leaves are always clear. 

The new base stands in front of the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, where Livy (IX., 43) tells us that an equestrian statue 
was erected in honor of Quintus Marcius Tremulus, consul in 
306 B. c., and conqueror of the Hernici, a tribe who dwelt in 
the mountains tothe south-east of Rome. There are no re- 
mains, however, at present to be seen of this early monument, 
though the excavations are by no means complete, and have 
not yet been carried to any great depth. What is visible at 
present is merely the upper portion of a concrete base of the 
Imperial period, perhaps, on which rest some blocks of traver- 
tine, belonging to some still later restoration, as the concrete 
has been cut away to take them. There are also one or two of 
the marble blocks of the actual pedestal. 
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In the course of the excavations a fragment of a marble 
architrave, bearing the words “ Profelicitate,” came to light, 
which fitted on to another fragment previously discovered, 
with the names of the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, and 
of Aurelius Symmachus, the well known statesman of the last 
quarter of the [Vth century, a. p., who dedicated the monu- 
ment to which the architrave belonged. 

The south-east end of the Forum of the late Republic was 
marked by a road, traces of which have been found beneath 
the foundations of the temple of Julius Cesar, erected after 
his death, and under those of the Arch of Augustus, which 
stood between this temple and the temple of Castor and Pollux. 
The road would have passed just south-east of the last-named 
temple, between it and the Lacus /uturna—the basin in which 
the sacred spring of Juturna still rises. 

Immediately to the north-west of, and parallel to, this road 
ran a line of those small rectangular pits lined with slabs of 
stone which have been found in other parts of the Forum, and 
are believed to have some ritual significance. Here, as on the 
south-west and north-west sides—in front of the Basilica Julia 
and the Rostra respectively—they may well be held to mark 
the limits of the open area of the Forum of the time of Julius 
Cesar and Augustus, just as those which run in three parallel 
lines near the boundary between the earlier Comitium and the 
earlier Forum preserve the older (solar) orientation. Seven of 
them have so far been discovered, of which two are beneath 
the foundations of the temple of Cesar. 

In the Basilica of Constantine the marble pavement is now 
being exposed to view, and, though it is much damaged, several 
pieces of it, composed of elaborate patterns of different-colored 
varieties, are visible. But it is the primitive Forum and the 
cemeteries that preceded it that are now the object of the 
greatest interest ; and it is difficult to foresee what discoveries 
the future may have in store for us. The exploration of the 
necropolis close to the temple of Antoninus and Faustina is 
not yet complete ; and already traces of another close to the 
great concrete base in the centre of the Forum have been found, 
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and await further investigation. It will be interesting to see 
whether these burial grounds belonged to different tribes or 
no, and to what extent they confirm the traditional history of 
the origins of the city of Rome. 

Giacomo Boni, the archeologist, who is directing the excava- 
tions of the Forum, has found a heavy capstan, with eight fixed 
levers of wood. The wood is perfectly preserved, while the 
iron fixtures have become oxidized. 

This discovery is considered of the greatest importance, as 
being the first known mechanical contrivance dating back 
2,000 years. The capstan, which was found almost intact, is 
over six feet in diameter. 

Signor Boni has ordered the capstan covered with a special 
preparation to preserve the wood. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Every reader of his Bible has observed that it contains a 
succession of vivid and significant scenes, but takes no space to 
fill in connecting historical data nor to point, so to speak, the 


background of its seenes. For example, the fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis suddenly presents us with Chederlaomer, Amraphel 
and other kings of whom the Bible has said nothing before and 
of whom it will say nothing again. Melchizedek, the “king of 
Salem,” is another person of the first importance named with- 
out introduction and without later account. The allusion to 
him in Psalm CX. shows him to have been well known, but 
throws no further light on his history or on the dynasty of 
which he was apparently the last member. 

It was formerly the custom to fill up these gaps of Bible 
history by resorting to imagination, and there are still those 
who give respect to apocryphal chronicles and gospels, but the 
world of to-day is scientific, and it has no patieuce with tradi- 
tions formed long after the events of which they assume to 
speak. Whatthen? Are mighty personages named in Scrip- 
ture to stand forever isolated from all historical connection 
and unknown save for a day or an hour of their lives? Is there 
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never to be a strongly defined background to the scenes por- 
trayed in the Word of God? 

The answer is, that it is precisely the object of research and 
excavation in Bible lands to complete the history of Bible 
characters and to fill in the background of Bible scenes, Since 
the discovery of the ste/e on which Amraphel (Hammurabi) 
gave his history and his laws, a flood of light has fallen on 
Genesis XIV, and the era of Abraham has been sharply de- 
fined as regards Chaldea and the relations of these Chaldzans 
to western Asia. Again, the three hundred letters from Tell- 
el-Amarna describe the condition of Palestine previous to the 
occupation of the Israelites. Again, researches in Egypt define 
the nature of the life of Israel in Egypt. Again, the circum- 
stances of Ezekiel’s prophecy in Assyria are now well known. 
Again, we can see what Nineveh was when Jonah preached 
there. And at Gezer we are learning, as never before, the 
idolatries of the Canaanites and Amorites and the seductive 
influences about the Israelites all along. 

The two great objects to be gained are first the confirmation 
of Scripture, and secondly the illustration of Scripture. The 
first has been so far realized by the quiet and thorough scien- 
tific work of thirty-five years that no well informed person now 
doubts the historic truth of Scripture from Abraham to Paul, 
and so the thought is being turned to note the value of past 
research in its explanation of the Scripture history. It is 
manifest that this is a long road on which we have only 
entered. A full list might be made of those races and persons 
about whom we must know more in order to place them in 
their historic settings, and therefore the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund must go on for an indefinite time, and with 
increasing service to the Bible. 

Tradition will not be rudely and contemptuously torn away, 
but definite knowledge will be substituted, and, as fast as it 
appears, men will choose it and use it, and lay aside the unreal 
and often ridiculous traditions of the past. Thus rational 
faith will be strengthened, and the Bible, ever made more 
lifelike and impressive, will stand forth more and more clearly 
as a unique and Divine book. 
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Book Review. 


Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies. By A. H. 
Sayce, LL. D., D.D., Professor of Assyriology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Professor Sayce has certainly the courage of his convictions. 
Although he is not always a safe guide, we enjoy reading his 
“splendid guesses,” and if he ever finds himself mistaken, as he 
occasionally does, he never hesitates to acknowledge the fact. 
In the work before us, his independent slashing way is ex- 
emplified in his trenchant assault upon some of the extreme 
critical positions held by the so-called “ Higher Critics.” Pro- 
fessor Sayce is a voluminous writer, too voluminous to be a 
careful writer. For instance, in this book he refers to the 
treatise of the great Semitic scholar, Professor Nildeke, pub- 
lished in 1869, on the “Unhistorical Character of the 14th 
Chapter of Genesis,” and accuses him of ideas which he not only 
never held, but has expressly repudiated. However, at the 
present day, the conclusions of Professor Sayce and his school 
have been disputed by the critics inch by inch, and there is yet 
considerable doubt among scholars regarding the authenticity 
of this chapter. 

In this little book Professor Sayce gives in a compressed 
form the arguments for the conservative case in the Bible 
question, and he shows how the recent Archzological finds 
confirm and explain the Bible story and how the chief hypo- 
theses of the “higher critics” have been proved to be untenable. 
Professor Sayce ignores the controversy raised by Professor 
Delitzsch, who has denied all originality to the religion of the 
Bible, even to the length of asserting that the Babylonians 
were monotheists before the Israelites. 

Professor Sayce has given us, in a condensed form, a very 
readable book on a very much contested subject, regarding 
the age and authenticity of the Old Testament. He regards 
the “higher critics” as a school of sceptical theorists, and he does 
not admit their rights to use the title of “critic.” 

Says Professor Sayce: “But in truth the Archzological 
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discoveries of the last half-dozen years in Egypt and Crete 
have once for all discredited the claim of ‘criticism’ to apply 
its theories of development to the settlement of chronological 
or historical questions. It is not very long since it was assur- 
ing us that the civilization of Egypt had little or no existence 
before the age of the Fourth Dynasty, that no records had 
been kept or monuments preserved of so ‘ prehistoric’ a period, 
and that the kings whom tradition assigned to it were but the 
‘half-fabulous’ fictions of later centuries. . 
“And yet these half-fabulous fictions have turned out to 
have lived in the full blaze of Egyptian culture; their tombs 
and public works were on a grandiose scale, their art was far 
advanced, their political organization complete. The art of 
writing was not only known, but an alphabet had been in- 
vented, and a cursive hand formed. A chronological register 
of time was kept year by year, and the height of each succes- 
sive Nile minutely recorded. The civilization of Egyptinthe . 
reign of Menes was as high as it was under the Pharaohs of the 
Fourth Dynasty. The application of the canons of the ‘higher 


criticism’ to the earlier history of Egypt has signally failed. 

“Nor is it better when we turn to the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean, and the islands and coasts which were after- 
ward Greek. Here, we are told, there was nothing but the 
darkness of an illiterate barbarism before the beginnings of 
the classical age. The traditions which had survived pf an 
earlier period were resolved into myths and fabrications, and 
we were bidden to believe that the pre-Hellenic history of 
the A®gean could never be recovered, for none had existed. 
A knowledge of writing, we were assured, was unknown in 
the age in which the Homeric poems first took shape, and art 
sprang ready-made, like Athena from the head of Zeus, in the 
stormy epoch of the Persian wars. Backed by his favorite 
appeal to the want of evidence, and fortified with his doctrine 
of development and his assumption of the late introduction of 
writing, the ‘critic’ was confident that his negative conclusion 
could never be gainsaid, and that what had passed for the 
earlier history of Greek lands had been dismissed by him for 
ever to the realm of myth. 
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“The awakening has come with a vengeance. The scepticism 
of the ‘critic’ has been proved to have been but the measure 
of his own ignorance, the want of evidence to have been 
merely his own ignorance of it. The spade of the excavator 
- in Crete has effected more in three or four years than the 
laborer and canons of the ‘critic’ in half a century. The 
whole fabric he had raised has gone down like a house of cards, 


and with it the theories of development of which he felt so 
confident.” 


(New York. Fleming H. Revell Company. 12 mo. pp. 127. 
Price, 75 cents.) 


Pseupo-Criticism or the Higher Criticism and its Counter- 
feit. By Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D., author of 
“The Bible and Modern Criticism,” “ Daniel in the Critics’ 
Den,” etc. 


Sir Robert Anderson has written this book as an “‘exposure 
of a false system of Biblical Criticism, by which ‘the Higher 
Criticism’ has been discredited and almost supplanted.” In 


dealing with the subject, the author considers that common 
sense and acquaintance with the science of evidence are of pri- 
mary importance. He therefore applies the laws of evidence 
as they pertain in the courts to the facts upon which the de- 
structive critics based their conclusions and finds the critics 
guilty of misusing their evidence. In nine chapters, in a clear 
and lucid manner, and with great argumentative power, the 
author addresses his readers as a jury, and in the tenth chapter 
he submits the final issue to their judgement. He claims that 
the average man is as fully competent to draw conclusions as 
the investigating scholar, and cites the custom of leaving to a 
jury of average men the duty of sifting and weighing the 
evidence of expects in law trials. The author’s points are 
clearly made, with the earnestness of deep conviction, and 
they are abundantly illustrated by the decisions of common 
law courts on similar evidence. The work shows the hand of 
an expert pleader, and one well accustomed to the weighing 
of the force of argument. 
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Sir Robert Anderson, who is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and an active member of the bar, stands in no fear of 
the “ Higher Critics,” but in a very straightforward, and some- 
what dogmatic style, he proceeds to explode fallacies and to 
expose frauds, and he is not afraid to set up his own judgment 
against that of scholars and ecclesiastics. Says the author, 
“I appeal to my readers, therefore; to use their own judgment 
in this controversy. And when superior persons attempt to 
overawe them by the ‘ Brutus-says-he-was-ambitious’ refrain 
about ‘the latest and best scholarship,’ let them remember first, 
that the scholarship is neither good nor modern; and secondly, 
that it is not a question of scholarship at all, but of evidence, 
requiring no knowledge of Hebrew whatever, but only intelli- 
gence and shrewdness, and what is called a ‘level head.’ 

“There is nothing absolutely new in this sceptical crusade 
against the Bible. English scholars have made no contribution 
to it, save only the sanction of their names. And, when, half 
a century ago, it began to leaven religious thought in this 
country, its course was predicted by those who knew its prog- 
ress in the land of its origin. 

“ When foreign sceptics assailed the Bible they were ignored. 
But now that English Christians join in the attack, people be- 
gin to think there must be something in it. Among the 
educated classes indeed there is not one person in a hundred 
who accepts their conclusions, But there is not one person ina 
thousand who is not in some degree influenced by their teaching. 
And as a result the cultured classes are drifting towards a kind 
of religious agnosticism. And when these pestilent errors have 
fully penetrated to the unthinking multitude, they will lead to 
an agnosticism with no raving element whatever—an agnosti- 
cism which will soon develop into practical atheism. In this 
generation the pseudo-Criticism is undermining the faith of 
the Church ; in the next it may affect the fabric of Society.” 


(New York. Fleming H. Revell Company. 12 mo., pp. 123. 
Price, 75 cents.) 
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FArchaoclogical Notes. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
eelogy, Vol. XXVI. Part 4. The Book of the Dead. Chapter 
CLXXX.-CLXXXII. E. Naville—The Kings of Abydos. F. 
Legge—A Latin Deed of Manumission, a. p. 221, Seymour de 
Ricci—The Subject of Easter at the Councils of Nice and 
Antioch, Dr. E. Mahler—Sapattu, the Babylonian Sabbath— 
Additional Note, T. G. Pinches—Notes on Semitic Inscriptions 
III., Stanley A. Cook—The Origin of the Alphabet, E. J. 
Pilcher—Two Coptic Papyri from Antinoe, W. E. Crum. 

Says Mr. Legge: “The discoveries of M. Amélineau and 
Prof. Petrie at Abydos, of M. de Morgan at Negadah, and of 
Mr. Quibell at Hieraconpolis, have given us a knowledge of 
the earliest historical or Thinite dynasties that to Egyptologists 
of the last generation would have seemed past hoping for. 
Thanks, however, to the ransacking that these find-spots suffered 
even in Pharaonic times, the identification of the monuments 
there discovered with any of the kings of the lists previously 
known to us is by no means easy. Hence, from the outset, it 
has proved a bone of contention to the learned, and while M. 
Amélineau at first asserted that he had uncovered the tombs 
of Osiris, Horus, and Set. M. Maspero was equally positive 
that his principal discoveries were not earlier than the IIIrd 
dynasty. Since then, the battle-ground has shifted; and Prof. 
Petrie has claimed that he can identify with the Abydos monu- 
ments not only the whole of Manethés and Seti I’s Ist dynasty, 
but can also give the names of five kings who reigned before 
Menes. As against this, Dr. Sethe—who was really the first 
to show the connection of any of the Abydos monuments with 
the Ist dynasty—will have none of Prof. Petrie’s pre-Menite 
kings, and rejects three out of eight of his Ist dynasty identifi- 
cations. Finally comes Dr. Naville, who in a series of brilliant 
and closely-reasoned articles, takes the theories of Prof. Petrie 
and Dr. Sethe very much to pieces, and would leave only two 
of their identifications in a valid condition. As this contro- 
versy has hitherto been conducted in three different languages, 
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has extended over some years, and has been complicated by 
the introduction of irrevalent issues, it is thought that an im- 
partial summary of the arguments may be of use to those still 
anxious to know how much these discoveries have really added 
to our knowledge of the earliest Egyptian history.” 

Mr. Legge then proceeds to take Prof. Petrie’s list king by 
king, so far as his pre-Menite and his Ist dynasties are con- 
cerned, and concludes, that the only two kings of Abydos whose 
identity has been absolutely fixed are Den and Azab, who are 
the Usaphais and Miebis respectively of Manetho. All identi- 
fications of those claimed as earlier must fail until it can be 
proved that Aha is Menes. 


Mr. Francis H. Herrick writes to the Vatzon, that excava- 
tors are still busy probing the sandy slopes and limestone cliffs 
of the ancient necropolis of Thebes, and this wonderful mine, 
unpromising as it appears at the surface, is by no means ex- 
hausted. Several new tombs have been recently opened in the 
Shékh Abd el-Kurna group, and on the 3oth of March he saw 
eight camels, laden with the spoils from the neighboring 


Tombs of the Queens, file past the colossi of Memnon in solemn 
procession, on their way to the western margin of the river. 
When a foreigner is duly authorized to dig in Egyptian soil, 
he is assigned a definite field, pitches his tent, and hires the 
native Arabs todo the work. Unfortunately, the contract is 
often made through their village shékh, who is the modern 
slave-driver in Egypt. The Ghizeh Museum, now in Cairo, is 
entitled to select from among the movable objects found any 
which it desires to the amount of one-half of the total number 
discovered. In this way the great expense of exploration is 
shared by English lords and American millionaires, while 
public museums in both England and America are enriched 
with original documents from one of the oldest and most in- 
teresting civilizations. This common-sense policy, which char- 
acterizes the rule of Lord Cromer in Egypt, is in striking con- 
trast to the methods pursued in regard to the search for antiq- 
uities on the continent of Europe, and notably in Italy, where 
the foreigner is excluded, and where neither the sale nor the 
exchange of a single object is allowed. On the other hand, we 
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find attached to the Museum of Ghizeh a conspicuous depart- 
ment, devoted to the sale of authenticated objects which may 
be duplicated many times over, and are therefore not wanted 
in a scientific and much less in a popular collection. Consider 
what the saving of all the duplicate specimens found at 
Pompeii, or even in Rome, really implies. It means the use- 
less hoarding, and possibly the eventual loss or destruction, of 
almost countless numbers of objects, large and small, parts of 
statues, bits of sculptured frieze and cornice, amphore, fibule, 
and utensils of every description andin endless array. Thous- 
ands of marble fragments, which might be sold to advantage, 
and which would be prized by many small museums, are left 
exposed to rain and dust or piled up in dark chambers in vari- 
ous parts of Italy, apparently on account of this short-sighted 
policy, and through fear of letting down the bars at a single 
point. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the able manner in which 
the French, aided by the admirable work of the Egypt Explor- 
ation Fund and by private enterprise, have successfully master- 
ed the difficult task of bringing to light, and in some measure 
restoring, as well as guarding for the future, the wonderful 
monuments of ancient Egypt, scattered as they are along the 
desert borders of the plain of the Nile for over 500 miles, from 
the Delta to Nubia, often remote from towns and from every 
convenience of modern life, and suffering from the neglect and 
worse abuses attending the vandalism of 2,000 years. Every 
great monument is now under the charge of guards, and every 
new tomb of importance which is now unearthed, is fitted with 
a modern door and placed under lock and key. It is a little 
surprising, on the other hand, that certain excavators who rob 
the graves of the ancients for the benefit of science, should pay 
so little respect to the remains which are left behind. At 
Assuan, Thebes, Benihasan, and Sakkara the bones of the 
ancient dead lie scattered over the sand like the chips in a 
lumberman’s camp. At some of these places he picked up per- 
fect skulls, and could have filled many barrels with the bones 
which the shifting sands of the desert had not yet concealed. 
When these human remains are not wanted by the excavator, 
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it would seem proper that they should be either replaced, 
buried in a single grave, or at least sent to anatomical museums. 


Mr. Garstanc has just recovered the missing part of the 
ivory tablet of Menes found by M. de Morgan. At Assouan 
M. R. Mond has secured a number of Aramaic papyri of about 
260 B. C., most valuable for Biblical Hebrew. Mr. Howard 
Carter has found three most important sepulchres at Thebes. 
1. That of Nofertari-mut-neri, wife of Rameses II. Her tomb 
was first detected by Prof. Schiarparelli, but Mr. Carter ex- 
posed it. 2. That of a prince of Rameses III., one Amen-hi- 
koshef. 3. That of Princess Amset of the XXII dynasty —all 
in excellent preservation, but only the last posessed the mum- 


my and all had been plundered probably before the Christian 
era. 


In an article on “Reckless Chronology,” by Rev. M. G. Kyle, 
D.D., in the May &zble Student and Teacher the author says: 
“The prodigious antiquity of Egypt and Babylonia, from five 
to seven or even ten thousand years B.c., depends upon very 
inadequate evidence. Indeed there zs absolutely no real date in 
Egyptian history beyond abont 1892 B.C. Beyond that time 
there is the greatest uncertainty. For mere convenience, 
Lepsius, about half a century ago, established by assumption 
three reigns to a century, assuming that all kings were con- 
secutive, none contemporaneous. It has been so long assumed 
that many seem to have forgotten, or never to have known, 
that it is an assumption, and have claimed it as established by 
proof. Another illustration in point is the claim made by 
Prof. Heilprecht, usually so careful in his work, of nine or ten 
thousand years B.c., in Babylonia. He measured the debris 
from the top of the heap to the pavement of Sargon, and from 
the pavement of Sargon to the bottom, and the rule of three 
did the rest! just as though ancient cities were destroyed at 
intervals of mathematical regularity, and always left an exactly 
determinable amount of debris at a given point! 

“It is freely admitted that the chronology of the Bible is not 
understood. No more is the chronology of Egypt. And it 
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must not be forgotten that M. Jules Oppert, one of the oldest 
and greatest Assyriologists, boldly challenges the chronology 
deduced from the Eponym calendar. No two biblical chron- 
ologists have ever agreed on the subject. It is probable that 
even the very system of ancient Oriental Chronology was on a 
different principal from ours. And when it is discovered, as it 
will be some day, it will certainly correct some popular errors; 
it may be when we least expect. But the claims for antiquity 
far outreaching, or even discrediting, the seeming extent of 
biblical records, bear as yet about the same relation to scientific 
biblical archeology, as the various conclusions from Cardiff 
Giants and Kansas cave men, and the Colorado missing link do 
to the discussion in Anthropology.” Comment is unnecessary. 


At the recent meeting of the Archeological Institute of 
America, some changes were made in the lists of officers of the 
Institute at its schools. Professor Hoppin of Bryn Mawr will 
serve next year as associate to the director of the school at 
Athens, and Professor Carter of Princeton will render a similar 
service to the school at Rome, while Professor Schmidt of Cor- 
nell will be the director of the school in Palestine. Messrs 
Harrimon and Macmahon were appointed fellows of the school 
at Athens, and Messrs. Harmon and Van Buren received fellow- 
ships in the school in Rome. Professor White of Harvard was 
invited to represent the Institute at the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, in 
July, and Professor Wheeler of Columbia was asked to be the 
representative at the Congress of Archeology to be held in 
Athens next April. Mr. Arthur Evans of the Ashmolean 
Museum and of Crete, and M. Th. Homolle of Delphi and 
Delos and of the Museum of the Louvre, were elected honorary 
members of the Institute. The next meeting of the Institute 
will be held in Boston in December. 


Apropos of the recent frauds practiced on the experts of 
the Louvre, M. J. Oppert the eminent Assyriologist of the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, relates that when, 
some years ago, he was commissioned to prepare a map of 
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Ancient Babylon, he spent three years in Asia Minor collecting 
the material. On his return his friend Renan informed him 
that he could have found all he wanted at the shop of an anti- 
quary in the Rue de Lille. M. Oppert went to the antiquaries 
and examined the plan, who was assured was of the period. 
But when he came to look into the map he saw that it bore a 
Latin inscription and other evidences of its unmistakable 
origin. It had been made in Paris. 

On another occasion a rich collector let it be known he 
wanted an Assyrian obelisk, and an antiquary promised to 
procure one. He kept his word and received £240. Shortly 
afterward the collector gave a dinner to several of his friends, 
to whom he proudly exhibited his latest acquisition. But his 
mortification was profound when one of them proved to him 
that his Assyrian obelisky had come from Montmartre. The 
swindling antiquary was prosecuted and condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment for obtaining money by false pretenses. 


A curious specimen of ancient superstition appears in a divi- 
nation discovered by Professor Vitelli of Florence in an Egyp- 
tian papyrus of the Imperial period, and published by him in 
the Atene e Roma. In this writing we are concisely informed 
what pulsations felt in various parts of the human body signify. 
For example: ‘If the pulsation is felt in the right knee, this, 
as a general thing, indicates misfortune ; in the case of slaves, 
it signifies something good; in the case of a young maiden, 
that she is being slandered; in the case of a soldier, some 
profit; in the case of a widow, joy. Pray to Chronos. If the 
pulsation is felt in the left knee, this, as a rule, indicates dis- 
satisfaction ; in the case of a slave, freedom; in the case of a 
maiden, marriage ; in the case of a widow, a feast; in the case 
of a soldier, advancement: Pray to Demeter.” The new find 
is the first specimen of this kind of literature that has ever 
been discovered. The names it assigns to the different parts 
of the body have an interest for the philologian and the 
student of medicine. 
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THERE are in Greece no less than five schools of research, 
each laboring within its own appointed sphere and thus adding 
substantially to the common knowledge of the world. Mr. 
Heermance is in charge of the American excavations and he is 
about to continue his interrupted work at Corinth where he 
hopes to identify some of the sanctuaries mentioned by Pausa- 
nias. The British excavations are to be found at Palzocastro 
where an immense number of Mycenzan vases have already 
been found. Further research is now to be made at Laconia 
and efforts will be made to disclose the Temple of Artemis. 

The French scientists are no less energetic. Their field of 
operations is at Delos where much success has already been 
attained. The Temple of Apollo will be further excavated, a 
work which was begun last year. The Germans are equally 
busy at Levkas, identified by some as the Ithaca of Homer. 
The Greek Archeological Society is directing its attention to 
the ruins of the Temple of Hera in Samos and is also doing 
good work in the vicinity of the Theseum at Athens. It has 
also undertaken the restoration of the Temple of Apollo 
Phigaleia and of the Lion of Cheroneia. 


Dr. Epcar J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition of the 
Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago 
(Babylonian Section), has reported that the excavations at 
Bismya are now proceeding to his full satisfaction. He has a 
force of one hundred and forty men at work. Bismya is an 
exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it without 
something of interest. The excavations have already demon- 
strated what the ruins contain, and it is hoped that funds will 
be available to employ several hundred workmen. A gentle- 
man has consented to provide for a series of years a sum of 
money, $10,000 a year, for the use of the Oriental Exploration 
Fund. With this sum as a basis, it is hoped to receive ad- 
ditional subscriptions sufficient to carry forward the work not 
only in Babylonia, but also in Egypt and Palestine. A sub- 
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scription of ten dollars secures membership for one year. The 
officers of the Fund are as follows: 


General Director. 


Witiiam Rainty Harper. 


Directors. 
For Babylonia and Assyria, For Syria and Palestine, 
Ropert FRANCIS HARPER. James RICHARD JEWETT. 


Field Director. 


Epcar James Banks. 


Secretary. Treasurer. 
Ira Maurice PRICE. CHARLES L. HuTCHINSON. 


Vice-Presidents. 


E. W. Biatcurorp, Esq., Chicago, 
SamuE.L A. Crozer, Esg., Upland, Pa., 
W. H. Doans, Esg., Cincinnati, 
W. H. D. Faunce, President of Brown University, 
DaniEet C. Gitman, President of the Carnegie Institute, 
N. W. Harris, Esq., Chicago, 
Hon. Joun Hay, Secretary of State, 
Emit G. Hirscu, Rabbi of Sinai Synagogue, Chicago, 
Hon. A. J. Hopkins, U. S. Senator, 
Vicror F, Lawson, Esq., Chicago, 
Hon. J. G. A. Leisuman, Minister to Turkey, 
Srantey L. McCormick, Esq., Chicago, 
Henry SamvueEt Morton, Esq., New York, 
Henry S. Pritcuett, Pres. Mass. Inst. of Technology, 
Hon. Oscar S. Strauss, Ex-Minister of Turkey, 
Frank A. VanpEruiP, New York, 

And an Advisory Council of seventeen. 


Contents of Man for June. New South Wales Churinga 
Andrew Lang—Notes on an Ancient Skull from the Chilian 
Andes, R. E. Latcham— Hafted Copper Implements from 
Peru, E. H. Giglisli— Further Remarks on Mr. Hill Tout’s 
Views on Totenism, N. W. Thomas. 
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Tue American Archeologist, Colonel Ram, has been carry- 
ing out some important excavations in the neighborhood of 
the Sphinx, and the discoveries which have been announced 
have certainly a very great interest. The temples and cham- 
bers surrounding the base have been uncovered together with 
many tombs of the priests engaged therein. A stone cap 
bearing the sacred asp upon the forehead, has also been 
brought to light, and it is plausibly suggested that this cap 
once covered the head of the Sphinx. 

A minute examination of the statue itself shows that while 
the body and head are cut from the solid rock, a good deal of 
masonry has been employed in the composition in order to 
give a more perfect finish to the outline and to make good cer- 
tain defects in the rock material. These additions were, of 
course, originally invisible as there is very good reason to be- 
lieve that the whole surface was once enameled and the cap 
probably gilded. Faint traces of enamel are still to be found 
adhering to the stone, and if their suppositions are correct the 
Sphinx must have had an even more impressive and tremend- 
ous appearance than it has to-day, after the vicissitudes of so 
many thousand years. 


Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos. Conducted by the 
British School at Athens under the direction of T. D. Atkinson, 
R. C. Bosanquet and others. 

This work is issued by the Society for Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, and describes the results of excavations carried on 
from 1896 to 1899 by members of the British School at Athens, 
at Phylakopi on the northeast coast of Melos. These settle- 
ments can be traced. The uppermost or latest town has the 
remains of a Mycencean palace of the usual type, and imported 
Mycencean pottery here abounds, which Mr. Edgar, who has 
devoted much labor to its classification, concludes that the bulk 
of it is of Melian manufacture. The middle settlement shows 
native free-Mycenezan civilization atits highest point. The 
lowest stratum yielded quantities of early pottery, ranging 
from primitive hand-made to painted geometric ware. 
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In the final chapter Mr. Duncan Mackenzie deals with the 
relation borne by the Phylakopi settlements to the early civili- 
zation of the A2gean islands and more particularly to that of 
Crete. He believes that the evidence points to the existence 
of an A2gean League, in which Melos must have played a 
prominent part, though the headship would have belonged to 
Crete. The decline and fall of this league was probably due 
to overwhelming pressure from the mainland of Greece, which, 
in its time, was caused by invasion from the north. This book 
has 41 plates and 193 illustrations in the text. 


A lively discussion of the great walls of Babylon is being 
carried on in the journal of the German Orientgesellschaft be- 
tween Dr. Koldewey, the leader of the Society’s excavating 
expedition in Babylon, and Dr. Delitzsch, its president. More 
exactly stated, the point at issue is the course of the two walls, 
Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel, so frequently mentioned in the 
inscriptions. Koldewey claims to have found these on the 
chief hill of the city, the Kasr; the Imgur-Bel being the wall 
of the so-called South Castle and the Nimitti-Bel, that of the 
North Castle immediately adjoining, which was fortified by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Delitzsch maintains that Koldewey has 
made the precincts encircled by these walls entirely too narrow. 
He also maintains that the Nimitti-Bel is shown by certain in- 
scriptions to have been older than the time of Nebuchadnezzar. 
He argues largely, too, on philological grounds. 


WE have received from Messrs. Probsthain & Co., Oriental 
Booksellers and Publishers, 14 Bury Street, London, W. C., 
their Oriental Catalogue, No. 5, containing some 150 books relat- 
ing to Egypt, with a Supplement on Abyssinia and the Barbary 
States. Persons who intend to take part in the International 
Congress of Orientalists, which is to be held in Algiers, Easter, 
1905, can receive cards of membership from the Messrs. Probs- 
thain. They will give every imformation as to the program, 
and excursions, hotels, lodgings, etc. 
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_ A FRAGMENT Of a lost tragedy by A%schylus or Sophocles, en- 
titled “ Niobe,” is believed to be part of a package of papyrus 
manuscripts written in Greek which has just reached the Yale 
University Library from the Graeco-Roman branch of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund. This “ Niobe” copy is on the 
back of a roll of papyrus, which bears on the other side old 
accounts—names and amounts of money—and seems to have 
been written early in the second century, A.D. It was pub- 
lished with a collotype plate in “The Oxyrynchus Papyri.” 
Part II, in 1899. 

Another interesting fragment is part of a lament for a pet, 
apparently a fighting cock, which was written in the first cen- 
tury, A.D. All the fragments, most of which are of a com- 
mercial nature, were found at Oxyrynchus, in the explorations 
conducted by Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt. 


An Ephemeris of Greek inscriptions is to be issued, on the 
model of the publication of the same character dealing with 
Latin inscriptions, but fuller and to appear more promptly. 
Especial efforts are to be made to secure the publication of a 
comprehensive collection of Greek inscriptions in more handy 
form and cheaper than the great Berlin Corpus. The proposed 
collection of Christian and Byzantine inscriptions is practically 
the same as the Corpus Inscriptionum Christianarum planned 
by a number of French scholars. 


A very interesting discovery has been made at Cornetto, 
Italy, the site of the necropolis of the Etruscan city of Tarquinii, 
which flourished 3,000 years ago. Two hundred and sixty 
tombs have been unearthed in which were found helmets, 
breastplates, gold amulets, vases and other articles whose 


character and workmanship show that the Etruscan civiliza- 
tion was far superior to that of the Romans. The collection 
will be offered for sale after the Government has appropriated 


one-fourth of it under the law. 
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Loaves of bread thousands of years old have recently 
furnished an interesting study abroad. Profs. Brahm and 
Buchwald have analyzed a number of specimens found in 
Egyptian tombs, and Dr. Lindea has examined some old 
Roman bread dating back to before the Christian era. 

The Egyptian bread was more than 3,500 years old, but was 
still recogonizable as a cereal product prepared by baking. 


Nay, grains still retained their peculiar structure, while dead 
yeast cellswere plainly discernible. The grain of which the 
bread was composed was emmer, which is related to our mod- 
ern wheat. 

These ancient Egyptian loaves had the appearence of being 
charred asif by fire—a circumstance due to slow oxidation by 
the atmosphere, going on through thousands of years. It was 
ascertained by experment that the same effect could be pro- 
duced upon new bread by exposing it for forty-eight hours to a 
temperature of 220° Fahrenheit. In either case the process 
was one of combustion. 

The yeast employedin making the ancient loaves was prob- 
ably of the same kind as the Israelites in the days of the great 
Pharaoh the Oppressor used, calling it “leaven.” This was 
what is known nowadays as a wildyeast, its germs or spores 
being afloat everywhere in the air. A bit of dough was pre- 
served out of each batch prepared for the ovens, and when this 
was added to the next dough the yeast contained in it quickly 
spread through the whole, only a little being required to “lea 
ven the whole lump.” But when the people of Israel were 
wandering in the Wilderness they did not always have yeast 
handy, and so were obliged to eat unleavened bread. 

The best examples of old Roman bread have been found at 
Pompeii, which it will be remembered, was destroyed by an 
eruption of Vesuvius in the year 79 A.D. Forty-eight loaves 
were dug out of one bake-shop. These specimens markedly 
resembled those taken from the Egyptian tombs, and were 
originally composed of ground barley. 
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Egvpt Exploration Fund. 


37 GreAT RussELL STREET, Lonpon, W. C, 
NATIONAL OFFICES 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


President. 
Sir Joun Evans, K. C. B., D. C. L., LL. D., F. R. S. 


Vice-Presidents. 


MaAjJ.-GEen. Sir FRANcIS GRENFELL, G.C.M.G,, K.C.B. 
Tue Rev. Pror. A. H. Saycr, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Sir E. MaunpE Tuompson, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D... F.S.A. 


Vice-President for the United States. 


Hon. CHArRLEs L. HutcHInson. 


Other Vice-Presidents. 
For France, 


For Australia, 
Pror. Gaston MAspero, D.C.L. 


Jos1aH Mutuns, Esa. 


“For Switzerland. 


For Germany, 
M. CHarLes HENTSCH. 


Pror. ApDoLF ErMAN, Ph.D. 


Honorary Secretary for the U.S.A. 


Honorary Secretary. 
Joun E.ierton Lopce. 


James S. Corton, Esq., M.A. 


Honorary Treasurer for the U.S.A, 


Honorary Treasurer. 
GARDINER M. LANE. 


Herset A. GRuEBER, Esgq., F.S.A. 


Officers in Charge of Explorations. 


Pror. W. M. Finpers Perriz, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Epouarp NAvILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D., D.C.L. B. P. GRENFELL, Esq., M.A, 


Superintendent of Archzological Survey, 
F. Lu. Grirritu, M.A., F.S.A. 


Editors of Greco-Roman Braneh Documerts, 
A. S. Hunt, Esq., MA 


B. P. GRENFELL, Esq., M.A. 


Secretary, 
Miss Emity PATERSON. 
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Local Bonorary Secretaries for America. 


New York City: 
Mrs. Howard Crosby, 19 Liberty St. 


Prof. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Bar- 
nard College. 


Prof. John P. Peters, D.D., PH. D. 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, px. p. 
C. W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Walter S. Perry, 
M. A., Pratt Institute. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Donald Y. Leslie, 
578 Richmond Ave. 


Cazenovia, N.Y., Pres't F. D. Blakeslee, 
D. D. 


Robt. J. Hubbard, Esq. 


Geneseo, N. Y., Rev. J. E. Kittredge, 
D. D. 


Saratoga, N.Y., Mrs. Winsor B. French, 
1718 Broadway. 


Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. Jeremiah Zimmer- 
man, D. D. 


Utica, N. Y., Gen. Chas. W. Darling. 
Allegheney,Pa., Prof. M. B. Riddle, p.p. 
Drifton, Pa., Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr. 
Edgewood Park, Pa., Rev. Wm. R. 


Farmer. 
Philadelphia, Pa., E. W. Clark. 


Rev. Francis A. Horton, p. p., 1705 
Oxford St, 


Rev. Jas. Morrow, p.p., 7or Walnut 
St. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 
Fifth Ave. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., 


York, Pa., Rev. Chas. James Wood. 


Jersey City, N. J., Chas. Lee Meyers. 


Morristown, N. J., T. Quincy Brown 
Jr., Morristown School. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Prof 
Van Dyke, L. H. D. 


John C. 


Princeton, N. J., Prof. Allen Marquand 
PH.D., LITT.D. 


Detroit, Mich., Prof. C. Leidich, px.p. 


Dayton, Ohio, 
PH. D. 


Rev. Edw. Herbruck. 


Baltimore, Md., James T. Dennis, Uni- 
versity Club. 


Miss Emma C, Grafflin, 1016 McCullon 
St. 


Washington, D. C., Rev. J. L. Ewell, 
D.D.. Howard University. 


Atlanta, Ga., Rev. Chas. A. Jessup. St. 
Luke’s Rectory. 


Carrollton, Ala., Hon. Thomas M. Owen. 
University P. O., Missi, Prof. E. L. 
Riley, pH.p. 


Milwaukee, Wis., David Harlowe, Esq., 
3002 Mt. Vernon Ave. 


Duluth, Minn., Renwick B. Knox, Esq. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Geo. H. Chris- 
tian, 404 South 8th St. 


St. Paul, Minn., Prof. J. R. Jewett, 
PH.D., 226 Summitt St. 


Chicago, Ill., Rev. S. D. Peet, px.p., 
5327 Madison Ave. 


Omaha, Neb., Mrs. Wm. H. Hanchett, 
821 Pine St. 


Austin, Texas, Prof. W. J. Battle, px.p. 


Denver, Col., Rev. Camden M. Cobern. 
PH.D. 


San Francisco, Cal., 


Los Angeles, Cal., Mrs. Stephen G. 
Hubbell, 1315 Pleasant St. 
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Bangor, Me., E. R. Burpee, Esq. Amherst, Mass.. Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, 
Burlington, Vt.. Prof. Geo. H. Perkins, casaliass 

PH. D. Fall River, Mass., Rev. W. W. Adams, 
Hartford, Conn,, Prof. Chas. C. Stearns. D. D. ss 


Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, m. p., Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Henry P. Emerson, 
PH. D. 205 Ocean St. 


Middletown, Conn., Prof. Samuel Hart, Mrs. A. M. Harris, 2 Sagamore St. 
D. D. 


Leicester, Mass., Hon. John E. Russell. 
New Haven, Conn., Rev. Chas. Ray 


Palmer, D. D. Northampton, Mass., Prof. Irving F. 
Prof. J. M. Hoppin, b. p. Wood. 


East Greenwich, R. I., Rev. Daniel Springfield, Mass., H. Curtis Rowley. 
Goodwin, PH. D. 
Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. Arthur Law- 
Newport, R.I., Mrs. Emma B. Andrews, rence, D. D. 
‘The Reef.” 


HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. S. A., 
John Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 
Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. ‘The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archzological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphnz have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in thé history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF Ecypt. 

The Archzological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Gr&co-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


1. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. ‘Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


Il. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 18%4-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Ill, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. iFlinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


VY. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. L1. Griffith'and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Pwyice $5.00. 
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1» Naukratis. Part I]. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
L). Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vili. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
‘Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville, Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 
I, The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 


II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XH. Deirel Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari. Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. ‘Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. _Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


FArchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. LI. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. ‘Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lil, El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
LI. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. LI. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. ‘Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


VY. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Ll. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VII. Beni Hasan. Part IV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


1X. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 

X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


Xl. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1go1-2. By N. de G, 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


Ii]. Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 

Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 

Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 

Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 

Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 


Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the sum of... inceictatoasats 
to be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; a 7 direct that tthe said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


a en ae ee 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Str CHARLES W. Witson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
Wa rer Mornison, Esq., M. P. J. D. Cracsz, Esa. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuit StrEET, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
Presipent Daniet C. Grman, LL.D., BALTimoreE. 

PresiIpENT WiiiiAM R. Harrver, LL.D., Cuicaco. 

Proressor H. V. Hiverecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Crarence M. Hype, Esg., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Prrers, D.D., New York. 

Rr. Rev. Joun, H. Vincent, D.D., CHAUTAUQUA. 
Proressor THEODORE F. WriGut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 186s. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener. C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THe Survey OF WESTERN PALEsTINgE.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL WorK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mizxs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The JaulAn, Ajlifin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GroLocicaL Survey, By Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PRoveRBs, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &c. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrisers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement” free and 
are entitled to the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Reportand in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


II. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 

Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, kr. r. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., k. E. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.r. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.«r. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., ci.p., F.R.s. 

VIll. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 

Xl. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, u.p. 


Xlil. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 
XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 
XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (s) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 


Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.1., x.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajiun. By G. Schumacher, c.r. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, v.c.L., 
LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, r...s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, k.c.n. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 


Il. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 


Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 
Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


Vi. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill, Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Ralsed Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


XU. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIll. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Siides, a list of 206 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 


Seal of ‘‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 


Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 


Konorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THeopore F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Bonorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
Disrricr or CoLumsBia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Iiuinots: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Inp1ana: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maine. Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
MassacuHusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 

Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota. Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 

Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 

Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orxrcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 

Ruope Is_anp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Wesr Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 
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